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SHEEP—-BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue only rule that has hitherto been adopted by 
naturalists to mark the distinction between a species 
and a variety is, that though different species of a- 
nimals of the same genus may be brought to breed toe 
gether, as the horse and the afs, yet the animals 
thus produced, are not prolific; whereas the proge- 
ny arising from an intermixture of different varietiet 
of the same species, are themselves equally prolific as 
the parents from which they sprang. Adhering to 
this rule Dr Pallas, very properly, calls ali the kinds 
of sheep yet known, only varteties of the same species 
ofanimal, because he has found that the mixed proe 
geny of the whole are prolific. 

Naturalists however have not stopped here. In 
their desire for simplification they have gone a step 
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farther, and are now in general disposed to maintain 
that all the varieties, properly so called, have beeh 
-produced by accidental deviations only from one pa. 
rent animal, which they believe has originally con- 
stituted the whole of each indivual species; they of 
course endeavour, in most cases, to condescend upon 
some one of these varieties as having been the origi- 
nal from which all the others have sprung. In both 
these last afsumptions however, they seem to go far. 
ther than facts hitherto well authenticated can au. 
thorise them: they reason here at best only from 
probabilities ; from which no inferences can be admit. 
ed as certain: and as there are probabilities, perhaps 
equally strong against the opinion they have adopt- 
ed, as for it, the safest course in this case would seem 
to be, at least, tosuspend our opinion for the present, 
and to decline drawing any certain conclusioo, till 
the facts necefsary for giving authenticity to any o- 
pinion shall have been fully ascertained. 

Buffon, who is the least scrupulous of all modern 
naturalists, has been the most forward to decide in 
this, as in many other cases. He does not so much 
as condescend to admit that there can be a doubt in 
this case ; but on all occasions afsumes it as a certain- 
ty, that all the varieties of one species have been de- 
rived from one parent ; and boldly raises upon that 
supposition many practical inferences, which if his 
theory fhould prove tobe unfounded, might lead to 


very important errors ; so that it is not a miatter of 


idle curiosity to investigate this question. 
Among the varieties of the same species of animals, 
we find very great and striking diversities in re- 
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1793+ on varieties of domestic animals. IIs 
spect of size, qualities, appearence, natural instincts 
and faculties. Between the largest sized mastiff 
dog for example, and the smallest lap dog, when 
both are well fed, and at full growth, the difference is 
not, [should suppose, lefs than as ten to one of absolute 
weight. The hound, properly so called, pofsefses the 
sense of smelling in the highest perfection, so that he 
purfues his game invariably by the scent. The gaze 
hound on the other hand, is perfectly destitute of that 
sense in regard to thé discrimination of game,* and 
pursues it invariably by the eye only ; whence his 
name. The pointer and the spaniel though both pof- 
sefsing the sense of smelling in great perfection, as 
well as the hound, are endowed with instincts very 
different ; and exercise the sense of smell each in a’ 
way peculiar to its kind. The pointer and the thep- 
herd’s dog can be each taught their lefson in their 
own stile with equal facility ; but the one can never 
be brought farther than to act by a sort of mechani- 
cal impulse, steadily to one point, while the other 
can be taught to act in some measure like a reason- 
ing animal, who is authorised to vary his conduct as 
circumstances require ; and does so accordingly +1 
some cases with a cautious discretion, that exceeds 


* Here a distinction takes place, somewhat analogous to what is ob- 
served to take place among men, with respect to the discrimination 
of musical sounds. A mam may have the sense of hearing sufficiently 
acute, yet be totally destitute of an ear for music. The grehound 
too po'cefes, I believe, the sense of smelling in some cases sufficiently 
strong, yet is not able by that means to trace his game. ; 
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even some of the human race*. Some varietics of 
dogs take to the water easily, while others avoid it 
with much care: Some only houl like the hound, others 
bark almost incefsantly, as the lap dog ; others like 
the grehound seldom let their voice be heard ; and 
others, are entirely mute. To enumerate all the di. 
versities would be tiresome ; but this slight tketch 
ought to be sufficient*te make one hesitate in admit. 
ting, without proof, that such prodigious diversities 
fhould all have been the progeny of one common px 


rent. 
Were these diversities only casual and apt to vary, 


it neight be more easy for us to give faith to the hy- 
potheses ; but this is not the case. Experience hath 
fully proved, that any one breed may be kept per. 
fectly uncontaminated for any length of time, with 


all its distinctive peculiarities entire, merely by pre: 


* Of the sagacity of dogs many instances might be adduced ; but 
none that I haye ever met with can equal the following instances of 
the sagacity of a fhepherd’s dog ; the owner himself having been hang. 
ed some years ago for sheep stealing, the following facts, among o- 
thers respecting the dog, were authenticated by evidence on his trial. 

‘When the man intended to steal any sheep, he did not do it himself, 
but detached his dog to perform the businefs. With this view, under 
pretext of looking at the fheep, with an intention to purchase them, he 
went through the flock with his dog at hisfoot, to whom he secretly gave 
a signal so as to let him know the individuals he wanted, to the num- 
ber of perhaps ten or twelve, out of a flock of some hundreds; he then 
‘went away, and from a distance of several miles sent back the dog by 
himself in the night time, who picked out the individual sheep that 
had been pointed out to him,—separated them from the flock, and 
drove them before him by himself, for the distance of ten or twelve 
miles till he came up with his master, to whom he delivered up his | 


charge . 
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1793 on varieties of domestic animals. ry 
yenting an intermixture by copulation. Nor is this 
all: it is also known that if such intermixture be per- 
mitted, the descendants will undoubtedly be a mixed 
beed, evidently participating of the qualities and ap- 
pearences of both its parents. Between a hound and 
agrehound, a mongrel breed is obtained which pof- 
sefses the sense of smelling, though in a lefs degree 
than the one, and the faculty of ficetnefs in a lefs de- 
gree than the other, of its parents; and its whole ex. 
ternal appearance evidently indicates at first sight, the 
compound of the stock from whence it has descended, 
The same thing is observable in every other mon- 
grel breed: and after the distinctive qualities have 
been thus blended together, it dees not seem 
pofsible ever to separate them, so as to obtain once 
more a breed from that progeny, which thall pofsefs 
the original qualities of either of the parents pure, 
This may be indeed xearly effected, by crofsing re- 
peatedly with a pure individual, of the unmixed 
breed through many generations ; by whigh means 
the qualities which were once eguaély blended, will 
become so unequally mixed, as that one of them 
fhall rot be discernible ; just as an equal mixture of 
milk and water might, by frequent additions of pure 
water, have the milk so much diluted as to be totally 


imperceptible. 

Now, in this last case, whether is it more natural 
for me to suppose, when I see the two fluids, milk 
and water, perfectly distinct, that these fluids were o- 
riginally separate and distinct things, or to believe that 
both the milk and the water had beer the same thing 
etiginally, and by some wonderiul procefs, of which 
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we had seen no example, but much the reverse, had 
spontaneously separated, and in time become two dis. 
tinct fluids, both of which we are sure, inevitably to 
lose, if ever they fhall be suffered to mix together 
again? The production of distinct breeds of animals, 
is equally contradictory to the whole of the experi. 
ence we have had in the breeding of domestic ani. 
mals. It is easy for us when we please to adulte. 
rate any breed; but it totally exceeds onr power af. 
ter such adulteration to recover the pure breed a. 


gain. 
lf, with a view to enlarge our ideas on this head, 


we go to vegetables, in regard to the varieties of 
which, philosophers entertain nearly the same opini. 
ons, we fhall find among those that are called vari. 
ties very great diversities, so as to constitute several 
distinct clafses. 

In one clafs, for example, among which may be 
ranked the common potatoe, we find that plants ob. 
tained frem seeds are disposed to sport infinitely ; and 
none of the progeny can ever be expected to be found 
exactly of the same kind with the parent stock ; 80 
that if that stock be not propagated otherwise than 
by seeds, it will be lost never to be recovered.* Mz 
ny plants belong to this ciafs, as pinks, carna 
tions, &c. 

Another clafs of plants, which are equally stiled 
varteties are not liable to sport, or indeed to inter- 
mingle at all in breeding, but continue to propagate 
their own kind by seeds without variation. No 


,* See Bath society papers, vol. vi 
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1993 on varieties of domestic animals. rtg 
man I believe ever had a white pea from a gray, or 
a gray from a white. If wiste pease perfectly un- 
mixed with gray are sown, it is well known the 
whole of the produce will be white, and so of gray: 
many plants also belong to this clafs. 

A third clafs, like that of animals, may be raised 
by seeds either pure and unadulterated, or mixed and 
of a mongrel breed, at pleasure. Cabbages afford a 
noted instance of this sort: white or red cabbages 
may be reared from seeds without degenerating, for 


any length of time, if the two kinds be kept at a 
great distance from each other; but thould a white 


cabbage be allowed to perfect its seeds in the neigh- 
bourhood of red cabbages producing seeds at the 
same time, a mongrel kind would rise from these 
seeds, which would not be pure white, nor distinct 
red, but a pale red compounded of the two. Early 
and late cabbages; which are very distinguithable 
from each other in several respects, b si es earlinefs, 
are adulterated in the same manner. Savoys in like 
manner may be blended thus alsq with cabbages or 
other greens. In fhort, the peculiarities affecting this 
clafs of piants, are precisely. similar to those affecting 
different breeds of dogs, and other animals ; so that 
when once a mongrel breed has been obtained, there 
is no recovering the true sort, but by a frefh impor- 
tation of uncontaminated seeds, though the mongrel 
sort may be preserved as long as you please by pro- 
pagating it by itself. 

The inference I would draw from these facts, (and 
other clafses of plants might be named) is, that 
since we find naturalists have overlooked some very 
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obvious peculiarities of plants, which affect those di. 
versities that have keen called varieties, they may 
have in like manner overlooked other peculiarities 
that may occasion striking diversities among anis 
mals, which have been called varieties : and as this 
subject has never yet been thoroughly investigated, 
it behooves us to be cautious in admitting general 
conclusions. 

With regard to dogs, which as being well known 
to every one, are a fit object for illustration, we 
see, that let a small lap dog, and a large mastiff 
be fed with the same food and tended with the same 
care, the one discovers no symptoms of increasing in 
size or diminifhing it more than the other. Let them 
be carried from one country to another, they e 
qually preserve their original distinctive qualities, 
without any farther change than the climate may 
perhaps produce; which equaily seems to affect all the 
varieties of this animal. Never was there adopted 
an hypothesis more truly absurd than that of 
Buffon in this respect. Nor was there ever made 
such a barefaced attempt to try how far the credu 
lity of mankind could lead them astray in deference to 
a great name, in direct contradiction to facts which 
fall immediately under the cognisance of every maa 
who pleases but to open his eyes, and look right before 
him, as in those bold and unfounded afsertions which 
he has ben pleased to make, with regard to the trans- 
formation of dogs, from one variety into another, 
Yet these opinions have been inadvertantly transcrib- 
ed many times by learned naturalists, without ont 
symptom ofdoubt or hesitation. 
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The fhepherd’s dog Mr Buffon considers as the pa- 
rent-stock from which all the different varieties have 
been produced, by a change of climate, education, 
food, and other circumstances. ‘* This animal (he 
“ observes) still continues pretty nearly in its ori- 
“ ginal state among the poor in temperate climates. 
“ Being transported into colder regions, he becomes 
“ smaller, as among the Laplanders ; but becomes 
“ more perfect in Iceland, Rufsia, and Siberia, 
“ where the climate is lefs rigorous, and the people 
“ more civilized.” But if there is a difference in 
the dogs of these countries, it can scarcely be owing 
to the cause afsigned; as the climate of Lapland is as 
mild as that of a great part of Siberia, and the inha- 
bitants perhaps more civilized. 

“The fhepherd’s dog, (he farther nei if 
“ transported to temperate climates, and among peo~ 
“ ple entirely civilized, such as England, France, 
“ or Germany, becomes divested of his savage air, 
“ his pricked ears, his long thick hair, and from the 
* influence of climate and education will become a 
“ bull-dog, a mastiff, a beagle, or a hound.”—— 
But if this were the case, whence fhould it hap- 
pen that we in Britain have the race of fhepherd’s 
dogs in as great perfection as any where else, and 
the mastiff, bull-dog, hound, &c. in equal perfec- 
tion; and can preserve the breeds of each of these 
kinds as distinct from one ancther, as if they had 
been bred in the most distant corners of the earth ? 

“’ The hound, the terrie , and small-spotted set. 
“ ting-dog, he considers as of the same family; and 
“ afserts, that they are often all pre@duced at tle 
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* same litter, although the bitch fhould have been 


«* covered with only one kind of dog.”———I ask 


‘ 


the reader, if ever he knew a single instance where 
this happened ? 

‘* The hound, (he farther observes), if transport. 
“ed into Spain or Barbary, where the hair of all 
** animals becomes soft and long, will be converted 
** into the land and water spaniel ;— and when these 
** are again brought back to Britain,” instead of re. 
turning to their former state of a hound, ** they be. 


? 


** come tne small fhagged dog.” Bat who does 
not know, that spaniels continue to be bred in Bri. 
tain for ages without degenerating in the smallest de. 
gree? 

We have seen above, that the mastiff, bull-dog, 
beagle, and hound, to which may-be added the terti- 
er and small setting-dog, are all produced in Britain 
from the fhepherd’s dog transported from cold cli 
mates ‘* But this mastiff dog, (he observes), 
** when carried to the north,” deserts his original fa 
mily, and ** becémes the large Danifh dog ;—and 
‘** when transported to the south, becomes a grey- 
‘© hound. The same transported into Ireland, the 
** Ukrain, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, becomes 
** the great wolf-dog, known by the name of the 
** Irifo dog, which is the largest of all dogs.” 
Thus he makes the fhepherd’s dog, when transport- 
ed from the north te Britain, become a mastiff ; and 
that again, when remanded back to the north, instead 
of returning to its Original state of a fhepherd’s dog, 


becomes a large Danifh dog-;—which again brought 


back to Biitain, its original country, instead of @ 
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ve been ff mastiff, becomes a greyhound; which by another 
—I askM change of climate, scarce perceptible, is metamor- 





phosed into the large Irifh dog.—These surprising 
transformations might figure very well in Ovid, but 
do not tally quite so well with the character of a phi- 
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losophic natural historian. 

“ The bull-dog, (he farther goes on), when trans- 
“ported into Denmark, becomes the little-Danith 
“ dog ; and this little Danifh dog, sent into warm 
“ climates, becomes the Turkifh dog without hair.” 
—In the last paragraph, we saw the mastiff in & 
northern climate encrease in size, and become the 
large Danifh dog :—here his brother the bull dog, 
by a like change of place, dwiad/es into the small 
Danifh dog.—How it fhould happen, that the same 
change of climate fhould produce changes so diame- 
-trically opposite, remains to be explained. When 
this little Danifh dog, however is sent back to milder 
climates again, he does not recover his former size, 
ot grow larger, like the mastiff; but by another 
metanorphosis, altogether as extraordinary, be- 
comes the naked Turkith dog. The hound, the 
full brother of this mastiff, we saw on a former oc- 
casion, when carried to the warm coast of Barbary, 
got a coat of longer hair, and became a spaniel ; 
this one loses his hair entirely. 

Can any thing be more contrary to-reason, expe- 
rience, and facts that every man has before his 
eyes every day in his life, than the above hypo- 
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mark this.—And it is mortifying for modern philo. 
sophy which affects to be founded on experience and 
accurate observation of facts alone, to point out such 
things: but truth ought in all cases to be adher. 
ed to. 

To be continued. 


IVAN CZAROWITZ, 


QR THE ROSE WITHOUT PRICKLES, THAT STINGS NOT, 


> & TALe. 


2 0 RY 
WritTén By wh MPERIAL Mayesty. 


Continued from p. 87, and concluded 


Not far from this they spied the house of a pea 
sant, surrounded by several acres of well cultivated 
ground, on which were growing several kinds of 
corn, as rye, oats, barley, buck wheat, &c. Some 
of this corn was ripening, and some only springing 
up. A little farther they saw a meadow on which 
horses, cows, and fheep were grazing. They found 
the landlord with a watering pan in his hand, with 
which he was watering the cucumbers and cabbag- 
es set by his wife. The children were employed in 
clearing away the uselefs weeds from among the gar- 
den stuffs. Rafsudok addrefsed them : ‘God be with 
you good people !” Theyanswered, ‘thank you young 
gentlemen ; ’and they made a distant bow to the Cza- 


rowitz as to a stranger; but in a friendly manner 
they addrefsed Rafsudock ; ‘ Be so kind as to go in- 
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to our dwelling : your mother the Sultana loves us, 


yisits us, and does not neglect us.?* Rafsudok con- 
sented and with Ivan wentintotheyard. Inthe middle 


of the yard there stood an old and lofty oak, under 
which was a broad and clean scraped bench, with a 
table before it. The landlady and her daughter-in- 
law spread a table cloth, and placed on the table a 
bowl of butter milk, and another with poached eggs : 
they set down also a dith of hot pancakes, soft boil- 
ed eggs, and in the middle a good bacon ham. They 
brought brown bread, and set down to every one a 
can of sweet milk ; and by way of desert, presented 
frefh cucumbers, and cranberries, + with honey. 
The landlord prefsed them to eat. The travellers, 
who were hungry, found every thing excellent, and 
during supper talked with the landlord and landlady, 
who told them how healthily, happily , and quietly 
they lived, and in all abundance suitable to their 
condition ; pafsing their time in country work, and 
overcoming every want and difficulty by industry. 
After supper they spread on the same bench mats, 
and Rafsudok and Ivan put their cloaks on the mats. 
The landlady gave to each a pillow with a clean 
pillow-slip ; so they lay down, and being tired they 
soon fell asleep. 


* May not this have been meant as a disguised fketch of the august 
painter herself, who is said to be very condescending and kind to 
such of her subjects as are industrious, particularly in the line of agri- 
culture. 
+The berries named is kluickva, but as I dont know the Englith 
name I have substituted cranberries, brusnika. 
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In the morning they got up at day break, and 
having thanked their landlord, who would have no. 
thing for their lodging, they pursued their journey, 
Having got about half a mile, they heard the sound 
of the bag pipe. Ivan wanted to go nearer; but 
R¥sudok hinted that the bagpipe would lead them 
out of their way. Curiosity got the better of Ivan, 
and he went up to the bagpipe ; but when he'saw the 
mad pranks of disfigured drunkards staggering about 
the piper, he was terrified, and threw himself into 
the arms of Rafsudok, who carried him back to 
the road. 

Having pafsed through a grove they saw a 
steep hill. Rafsudok told Ivan that the rose with. 
out prickles that stings not grew there. Ivan, op. 
prefsed with the heat of the sun, grew tired ; he be. 
gan to fret,——said there was no end to that road, —how 
far it is! and afked if they could not find a nearer 
way. Rafsudok answered, that he was carrying 
him the_ nearest way, and that difficulties are only 
to be overcome by patience. The Czarowitz in ill 
humour cried out ; perhaps I fhall find the way my. 
self,--waved his hand, doubled his pace, and separat. 
ed himself from his guide. 

Rafsudok remained behind and followed slowly in 
silence. The child entered a market town where 
there were few who took notice of him, for it wasa 
market day, and every body was engaged in busi- 
nefs in the market place. The Czarowitz wander- 
ing among carts and noisy traders, began to cry. 
One person,who did not know him, pafsed by, and 
seeing him crying said to him: ‘ Have done crying 
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you little whelp, withov: you we lave noise enough 
here.”? At that very moment Rafsadok had overta- 
ken him. The Czarowitz complained that they 
had called him wielp; Rafsudok said not a ed 
but conducted hii out of the crowd. When ivan 
asked him why he did not talk with him as fore 
merly, Rafsudok answered, ** You didgpot ask my 
“ advice but went to an improper - 3 so dont 
" be offended if you did not fiad the people to your 
“mind.” Rafsudok wifhed to prolong his speech 
when they met a man, vot over young, but of an 
agreeable appearance, surrounded with a great many 
boys. As Ivan was curious to know every thing, 
he called one of the boys, and asked who the man 
was. ‘* This man is our master, said the boy, we 
“ have got our lefson aud are going to take a walk *. 
but pray where are you going?” The Czarowitz 
told him that they were seeking the rose without 
prickles, that stings not. ‘ I have heard, said the 
“boy, from our master, an explanation of the rose 
“without prickles, that stings not. This flower 
signifies nothing more than virtue. Some people 
“think to find it by going bye ways; but nobody 
cdn get it unlefs he follows the streight road ; and 
** happy is he that’ by an honest firmnefs can overcome 
“all the difficulties of that road. You see before 


* The Czarina may be supposed here also to allude to one of her 
own favourite institutions, that of free schoois over all her dominions, 
on a plan equally simple and comprehensive, which my informant says 
has been attended with the happiest effects. I am promised an account 
of that useful institution which fhall be laid berore the readers of this 
work. Edit. 
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** you the hill on which grows the rose without pric. 
‘*kles that stings not; but the road is steep and full 
“‘ of rocks.” Having said this he took his leave and 
went after his master. 

Ivan and his guide went streight to the hill, and 
founda narrow and rocky track on which they walk. 
ed with difficulty. They there met an old man and 
woman in -.. both of a respectable appearance, 
who stretched out their staffs to them and said, 
“* support yourselves on our staffs and you will not 
‘*stumble.” The people thereabouts told them 
that the name of the first was Honesty, and of the 
other Truth. 

Having got tothe foot of the hill, leaning on the 
staffs, they were obliged to scramble from the track 
by the branches, and so from branch to branch they 
gotat length to the top of the hill, where they found 
the rose without prickles that stings not. They 
had no sooner pulled the flower, than music was 
heard in a neighbouring temple; and it was e 
very where spread abroad that the Czarowitz Ivan 
at so tender an age had found the rose without 
prickles that stings not. He made haste to the 
Han with the flower, and the Han dismifsed him 
to the Czar. The Czar was so well pleased with 
the arrival of-the Czarowitz and his succefs, that 
he forgot all his anxiety and grief. The Czar, the 
Czarina and all the people became daily more fond 
of the Czarowitz, because he daily advanced in vit- 
tue. Here the tale ends, and who knows better, let 
him tell another. 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Ir will give me pleasure if this fhort paper fhall aps 

pear to you worthy ofa place in your useful mise 

tellany. A STRANGER. 
A VISION. 


Durinc the troublesome times of the last century, 
a gentleman of the royal party was obliged from 
some private businefs, to travel into a distant part 
of the country. Being overtaken by a violent 
storm, he took fhelter under the hospitable roof of a 
friend, with whom he had been familiarly acquaint 
ed in the early period of life. After a comfortable 
tefreflhment, and a thort account of what had befal- 
len him since the time of their separation, he turn- 
ed the conversation to politics, and exprefsed with 
much force and animation, his apprehensions of the to- 
tal destruction of Great Britain. Benevolus, (for 
such was the name of his kind entertainer,) heard 
him with pleasure, and joined in execrating those 
scenes to which they had been constrained to bear 
witnefs. But, added this good man, I am _per- 
suaded, that all will yet be well,—that from the a- 
narchy and confusion which now desolate our bor- 
ders, thére will arise a constitution more perfect 
than has ever fallen to the lot of any people. Upon 
seeing astonifhment spread itself on the countenance 
of his guest, he proceeded to check the doubt which 
had begun to rise in his mind. 

“ Although I am not the dupe of superstition, 
for apt to be deceived by the creaturés of imiaginae 

VOL. xvii, R 
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tion, yet the circumstance which I am now to re. 
late, made a deep an indelible imprefsion on my 
mind. One evening a few weeks ago. I was me. 
ditating on the distracted: and melancholy state of 
the nation. My thoughts were insensibly carried 
farther. I considered the condition of man under 
the various forms of government which have exist- 
ed. I viewed him groaning under the yoke of des. 
pcetism. I saw the inhabitants of a large country, 
the slaves of one insignificant fellow creature, com. 
pelled to receive his will as a law, forced to obey 
the most tyrannical mandates. I beheld the inno. 
cent man dragged from his family, denied an oppor. 
tunity of vindicating himself from the accusations of 
his enemies, perifhing under the stroke of the exe. 
cutioner. I beheld the good citizen, who by ho. 
nest industry, had gained a competent fortune, de. 
prived of the fruit of his labours, and thrown with- 
out a friend upon a hard hearted world. 

‘¢ Tired with this fhocking picture, I turned to one 
of an opposite kind. I saw a people uncontrolled by 
authority a prey to unbounded licentiousnefs. My 
blood froze with horror. Thousands fell butchered 


at the pleasure of a demagogue. Virtue hid its head, 


Every thing sacred was trampled under foot. 

‘*T thought on Sparta. Its harth epic. suited 
to the nature of man, far lefs to the mannef?s of the 
present time, filled me wits disgust. I looked on 
Athens the seat of the arts. There conginual fac- 
tions raged; merit and patriotism were the infall 
bie conductors to ignominy and ruin. Rome, the 
mistrefs of the world, struggled with internal dit 
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sention. ‘They who started the friends of the plebei-« 
ans, allured by the prospects that flattered ambiti- 
on, too often betrayed their cause, and joined ifsue 
with their cruel opprefsors. 

‘“‘ My spirits were now sunk in the deepest dejec- 
tion. Is man, I exclaimed, born to be the sport of 
misery ;—must the social union be cemented only by 
blood ? 

“The weight that hung over my mind overcame 
me, and I fell into a profound sieep. While wrap- 
ped in it, a female more beauteous than the d-ugh- 
ters of men seemed to stand betcre me. Sweetnefs 
beamed from her countenance ; music flowed from 
her tongue. After casting on me a look of ineffa- 
ble mildnefs, fhe thus broke . lence. The angel of 
liberty, O mortal, has co ue fron heaven to soothe 
thy troubled soul, to wipe from thy breast the ime 
prefsions made by the past, by fhewing you what 
is yet tocome. Long, employed in higher regions, 
have I resisted the prayers of the sons of the dust, 
and deigned not to look on this terrestrial scene. 
Bat ere long, will I return to thy happy land, and 
pour down upon its inhabitants the richest of my 
blefsings. Guided by my influence, its monarch fhall 
no longer wilh to sway the sceptre of opprefsion. 
His will be the delightful tafk of defending and pro- 
tecting his subjects, as a father the children of his 
love. The nobles, under whose rod the ancestors 
were humbled, fhall forget their haughty insolence, 
and guard alike the rights of the sovereign and the 
people. The commons, conscious of their dignity, 
Shall lift their voice,—fhall guard by their wise de- 
frees the happinefs they enjoy, fhall give to the ne- 
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cefsities of the state from their inexhaustible treas 
sures. In every prayer, that ascends to heaven, 
those in every clafs will pour forth their gratitude; 
that it has been given them to live under a Britifk 
constitutien. Those mighty nations to whom this 
island now appears contemptible, will regard it with 
wonder and envy,—will admire and with for that pros 
sperity, for that true liberty, which they will long 
be unable to attain. While thankfulnefs warms the 
breasts of Briti/b subjects, | will be their friend 
and protector: but if in the height of theit 
glory, they murmur and repine ; if duped by art, 
they listen to those who weuld wih to destroy them, 
soon will I leave them forever,—soon will they be 
pangt in calamity from which they never’ will es 
merge.” 

While I was striving to throw myself a at the feet 
of the goddefs I awoke, 
Fuly «k. 1793+ Cives. 
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On THE VALUE AND USEs OF THE LARCH TREE, 


Continued from p. 16. 
For making dwetling houses. 


Ma Harte in his efsays on hufbandry, enumerates 
many of the uses to which this wood is applied id 
Carniola and Carinthia, where the larch tree a- 
bounds ; but none of those he mentiomis, conveys 
such a delightful idea of the benefits we might de- 
rive from it, did it here abound, as his description 
of a Carnidlian cottage, and the conveniencies the 
inhabitants derive from this wood when compare 
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with the hovels that the poor people in many parts 
of Britain, are obliged to content themselves with. | 


‘ A Carniolian cottage, which may last without 
standing in need of any repairs for centuries, is thus 
reated. A beam of larch wood is squared and laid 
lengthwise in a small trench, made where the wall 
js to be reared, as far as the wall is meant to exs 
tend. Another beam of equal length is also squa 
red, though ‘of somewhat smaller dimensions, intend- 


td to form the top of the wall. Ocher beams are 
then squared and cut into equal lengths, the height 
of the intended wall. Upon each of these beams 
which are intended to stand upright close by the 
side of each other, and thus form the wall, are cut a 
tenon at each end, and into the beem at bottom are 
cut mortoises, to receive these tenons at proper dis- 
tances, and corresponding mortoises in the beam 
which is to be put at top. The uprights are then 
put into the ‘mortvises in the sole beam, and leav- 
ing a blank for the door; and cutting the uprights 
at a proper height for windows, the top beam is put 
on above, and the whole driven down tight. Thus 
is formed one of the walls. The others are com. 
pleted after the same manner with wonderful neat. 
nefs and facility. Couples of the same wood are then 
plated on the walls to form the roof; and the whole 
is lathed over, and covered in with cingles of the 
same wood. The work is then finifhed. In a little 
time there oozes out from the pores of the wood, a 
kind of juice, at first brownifh, which gradually be. 
tomes black: This serves as a kind of varnith, 
which at the same time fills up all the small cran. 
pies so as to cement the whole into one mafs, which 
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is equally impervious to rain and wind: nor is it 
in danger of catching fire; for if a flaming billet 
were laid upon the roof, it would not be inflamed, 
but would resist fire till the billet was entirely 
consumed. [I can form no idea of an habitation that 
could be obtained at a small expence for a poor 
man, which could in any degree be compared with 


this cne. 
Flooring, jousting. &c. 


Enough has been said already to prove that no 
wood known in this part of the world, is so proper as 
the larix for joists, rafters, and beams of every sort, 
where strength, lightne fs, and durability are wanted 
in build ngs. In all these points ot view it is much 
preferable to any kind of fir; and being a quicker 
grower, and more easily reared, it ought to be af. 
forded at least as cheap as fir wood. 

When sawed into deals, it is still in a higher de. 
gree to be preferred for flooring, because it fhrinks 
much lefs, and is not nearly so liable to be set 
on fire; not to mention its greater durability: so that 
there is no reason to doubt, but as soon as it comes 
to be sufficiently known, it will be invariably sub. 
stituted instead of fir for these purposes. 

Window:, and doors, coach pannelling, &c. 

Safhes for windows are the most expensive part 
of an ordinary dwelling house at present, because 
no durable material has yet been discovered, of which 
the soles of the windows, especially, can be made, s0 
that they stand in need of frequent repairs. In old 
times these were made of oak ; but éxperience has 
discovered that oak when exposed to the vicifsitudes 
of weather, is as perifhable as fir; which last, a 
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being cheaper, is now invariably applied to that 
use. The larix on account of its incorruptibility is 
precisely the thing wanted; and because it neither 


fhrinks, nor warps, nor splits, it is rendered pecu- 
liarly proper for doors and other pannelled works, 
where neatnefs and closenefs are required, especial- 
ly in such situations where great thicknefs or weight 
would be improper. It is therefore superior to .ma- 
hogony, and every other known wood for pannelling 
coaches, and other light thin works of the same 
kind. 
Machinery. 

It is of so much consequence for the true going 
of machinery, to have it made of wood that will not 
warp, that the operators fiad themselves in general re- 
duced to the necefsity of making these for the most part 
of mahogony ; the price of which being thus enhan. 
ced, from the great consumption of this article, it 
becomes a heavy additional charge to the cxpence of 
erecting extensive manufactures. But as larch wood 
fhrinks and warps lefs than mahogony, and is strong. 
er and more durable, while it may be afforded at 
lefs than’one tenth of the price, whenever it comes 
into general use for this purpose it will be a great 
national advantage. 

Barrel staves. 

Much money is sent out of Britain annually for 
barrel staves, and heading, which as soon as larch 
wood becomes common, will no longer be necefsary ; 
aitis in every respect better calculated for that 
purpose. than any other known wood in Europe. 
Not only in regard to dimivithing the first cost will 
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this be a great saving *; but a much greater benefit 
will be derived from the diminution in regard to 
leakage that this will produce; for as the kinds of 
wood that have been hitherto employed for this pur 
pose, are more liable to be affected by the vicifsi. 
tudes of the weather than it is, the leakage in larig 
eafks will be greatly lefs than in others. For these 
reasons, in regard to valuable liquors especially, the 
benefit be derived from larix cafks would be immense, 

If ever the herring fifheries be allowed. to go for. 
ward in Scotland, this will be an important improve. 
ment to them ; as it might be reared in the High. 
lands in immense quantities, at scarcely any et. 
pence. 

Ship building. 

In regard to fhip building, larch wood pofsefses 
advantages above all others, that ought to render it 
almost an object of idolatry to the Britifh nation, 

It is establifhed upon very good authority, that it 
resists the worm much more in warm climates that 
any other European wood. It is much more du 
table than oak, — is lighter, and fhrinks much 
when used as. plank, so as to require lefs caiflking,— 
is lefs apt to fly isto splinters during an engage 
ment, and lefs liable to take fire. These qualites point 
it out as superior to Britifh oak itself for plank for 
thip building ; and as it can be reared on any sii 


* On account of the lefs price of larix than other staves, the saving 
to a porter brewer, including tuns and cafks, on first entering ups 
busisefs in London, would not be lefs than several thousand pounds 
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and almost in any situation, and grows much more 
-sapidly than any other kind of wood, fhould ever the 


culture of this tree become as. general as it ought 
to be, it will render this nation wholly independent 
of all others for the important article of fhip timber. 
For although bended ribs, and kneed joints are ¢fsen- 
tial articles in the timbers for the cons:ructi- 
on of vefsels on tne plan universally adopted at 
present, yet a time may come, and is probably at no 
great distance, when it will be found that crook- 
ed timber is not in the smallest degree requisite for 
the construction of vefsels for any purpose whate- 
ver; and if ever that time does come, it will be 
discovered also, that the timbers 2s well as the piank 
may be made entirely of larch wood. At Archangel 
in Rufsia, where this timber abounds, we are informed 
that no other wood is employed for fhip building, 
and that also at Venice, according to Mr Rritchie 
Britifh resident there*. 

, Many other uses to which this timber might be 
applied could be here enumerated ; but the above 
are sufficient to convince every one, that if the larch 
tree can be reared easily, and grows with rapidity 
in this country, it ought to become an object of u- 
Niversal attention ; and that the culture of it fhould 
be puthed forward as quickly as pofsible; tor eve- 
ty noment of delay must be a retardment of the 
prosperity of this country. Ina future paper! hall 
beg leave to offe: a few remarks on the mode of 
rearing this timber, and the benefits that may be deg 
fived trom it as aa object of culture. 


* M-maus of the soceity of arts London, vol. vii. 
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POETRY. 


Fase PLEASURE, A FRAGMENT. 


Dea saeva potentibus herbis. 


—Envious of mankind ; 
When blefs’d with equal rule their virtues rise, 
And blofsom and produce the fruits of love, 
Concord and friendthip and serene delight ; 
By fiends deputed, envious of mankind, 
Th’ offspring of luxury, false pleasure speeds 
To blast the beautious scene. In gay attire 
She comes with winning gesture, and her speech 
Flows sweetly musical. O bar your ears 
Against the dire enticement: nor allow 
Her thrilling Jay to gain and steep your hearts 
In the lewd extacy. Whoever yeilds 
To the soft dittied strain, fhall rue, ere long, 
With sore contrition: ar, all sense of tight 
Raz’d from his soul, fhail glory in a fhape 
Transform’d to brutal. For the witching song 
Lures the free spirit from her lofty course 
And tow’ring progrefs ’mid aerial tracts, 
Dathes and soils her plumage, that erewhile 
Shone like th’ Arabian phoenix, in the mire 
And filth of sordid pafsion. Then adieu, 
The lib’ral aim ! Corruption, festring deep, 
Grapples with canc’ring fang, the heart that heaves 
Reluctant, soon in ev’ry cell and pore 
To guth with livid venom.—In those days 
The pleading eye of Pity ; Mercy’s smile: 
Truth’s lofty forehead challengingthe storm, 
That on its marbie, like the breath of even, 
Sighs ineffectual ; Fortitude that grasps 
A mountain oak, and marches firm athwart 
The fury of a flood ; th’ ingenuous bluth 
That tinges with unbitten glow, the cheek 
Of meek eye’d Modesty; and th’ attractive grace 
Of sprightly Temperance, no longer charm 
Th’ empafsion’d breast ; nor gain deserv’d applause ; 
Nor kindle sympathetic fires ; nor wake 
The with to imitate, and win like charms, 
And clothe the soul with honour. All those arts 
That tend t’ enoble and refine the mind, 
Languifh neglected. Thou informing power’ 
Thou genius of affecting song ! thou soul 
Of ev’ry gen‘rous art! by whom alone 





psetry. 
The heart while melted is enlarg’d, released 
From grov’ling bondage, fill’d with daring might; 
O virtue ! when the tainted breast nor tecls 
Tay grandeur, nor thy lovelinefs; but seeks 
The trivolous, the dazzling, and the vain ; 
Adieu the manly thought, th’ intrepid mind; 
And thou, fair Liberty, adieu !—Awake, 
Ye sons of song, wake from th unfeeling trance, 
And hurl the lightning ot bold verse! Defend 
The fane of holy freedom! for I deem 
Whate’er of pleasing or sublime adorns 
Or elevates the tuneful lay, depends 
On that protecting power. Whenservile fear 
Hangs on the drooping spirit, when restraint 
Bars from the loveliest, sublimest theme ;— 
Bars from the praise of virtue; and when pride, 
Exalted, insolent and vain, requires 
Th’ applauding strain ; enervated and mean 
Creep the cold numbers. Sweep the mighty lyre 
Undaunted, and the sons of other times 
Your song fhall venerate, and write your name 
High in the record of immortal fame. 

JuLrana. 


Verses To a Lapy, 
WITH THE GENTLE SHEPHERD. 


Fair lady this affecting lay peruse, 

The genuine offspring of the Doric muse: 

The muse erewhile on Caledonia’s plains 

‘That charm'd the forests with mellifiuent strains. 
Copious and clear where Leven glides along: 
Where Tweda listens to the thepherd’s song : 
Where Spey impetuous pours his rapid tide ; 

Or in the valley of Commercial Clyde : 

By winding Forth, or by the silver Tay, 
Warbling the welcomed the return of May. 
Cold now the hands, extinct the heavenly fire 
Thit waked to extacy the living lyre. 

No more the energy of song prevades 

Our silent valleys and forsaken glades ; 

No more the green hill and the deepening grove 
Resound the longing, languid voice of love. 

For Hamilton the loves and graces mourn ; 

And tuneful muses weep at Ramsay’s ura. 
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THE SOLITUDES. 
Contenued from p. 72 and concluded. 


Createp for sorrow. and - tears, we wander here below 
in the midst of thades, in a night without stars. It is 
beyond the tomb that day lightens. To what givest thou 
the name of pleasure, unhappy mortal? Observe narrow. 
ly the dazzling scenes of life,—thou wilt only see a cloth 
on which error has thrown colours without brightnefs: 
the fool admires it, the sage considers it with indifference ; 
Sometimes it amuses him but it never deceives him. . . . 

But does not humanity offer more eminent pleasures ? are 
they all like those of the frivolous young man, or of the 
prince without merit. No, sweet pleasures, confidents of 
virtue, follow the steps of the retired sage, who, too great 
for the confusion of the earth, pafses his days in the bot- 
tom of a peaceful valley, far from the tumult of cities, in 
the arms of a tender wife. ‘Transported with joy, whea 
the morning animates the meadows, he slowly traverses 
the smiling groves: animated with a secret gaity, he 
contemplates the flowers, which seem to smile upon him: 
insensibly the objects around lead him to the throne of 
the Creator. In his religious and profound contemplati- 
on, his soul darts beyond this criminal globe. His af- 
fectionate spouse presents herself before him ; they em- 
brace tenderly ; tears of joy rua down their glowing 
cheeks. ‘The invisible angels who surround them, see 
with a celestial joy that God has permitted man to taste 
a felicity almost equal to their own. . . . In the 
evening, when a copious dew has moistened the fields, he 


asain wanders out into the valley, his eyes raised to the 





star of night,--who, serene and calm as his heart, casts her 
gentle rays on him. At last he takes his lyre,—he sings 
the praise of the almighty, and his accents spread afar, 
acrofs the darknefs and the silence of the forests. A se- 
cond time Doris comes to find him in the valley: calm 
as a fine evening, and serene as the summer’s night, they 
return to their rural habitation and fall asleep in the midst 
of repose. Thus slept Adam in the arms of his innocent 
wife, whilst, guarded by angels, inh»bited delicious 
Eden. . . «. « =°* Where fhali I find the plea- 
sures which I have been painting ? Where is the wise man 
happy ? and how long does his felicity endure? Alas?! 
we may perhaps soon see him batliing, with his tears, the 
the tomb of his beloved wife. Spring no longer flourithh- 
es for him; his lyre is become mute; he detests the 
light of day—the fhades of night increase his grief; he 
sighs, he wifhes for the moment that will unite his athes 
to those of his dear Doris. 

But if heaven fhould spare him : if tears of sorrow never 
bath’d his eyes, would he be insensible to the misfor- 
tunes of others,—to the misfortunes of his friends ? Would 
he see with an indifferent eye virtue in distrefs? Ah! 
if he has a feeling heart, how can he be happy here be- 
low ? and if he has not, how can he take the name of wise. 
Alas! for one happy incident, how many scenes of sorrow 
there are in the-stage of life! There a furious warrior 
destroys the master pieces of an artist, who thought to 
live to immortality : the villager sees all his hopes rige in 
the smoke of his consuming cabin. In vain in his despair 
does he raise his innocent hands to heaven. ‘The timid 
virgin is cruelly snatched from the arms of her mother by 
licenticus soldiers ; fhe implores the afsistance of her lover; 
but her lover is no more. He quitted her to seek glory 
inthe fields of war. He has tiiere faiien ; and in dying he 
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still pronounced the loved name of his mistrefs. She 
feels her heart inflamed by a sublime despair: a dagger 
snatches her soul from the earth, and her body from infa 
my. The soul darts to heaven ; the body falls without be- 
ing profaned ; a peaceful tomb incloses it. . . . In 
better worlds, her soul will find that of her young lo. 


ver. 
But what pleasure hast thou, unhappy young man, in 
tracing this picture of crimes and of sorrows? Alas! hast 


thou not enough of evils of thine own? why increase them 
with. foreign ills, which thy imagination still heightens? 
What is become of those sweet and smiling images which 
youth and hope presented to you in an agreeable back 
ground ! Those brilliant visions of a happy futurity have 
disappeared. . . . The ideas which made thy hap- 
pinefs are difsipated like the dream of the summer’s night. 
Thy youth pafses : time will soon have devoured the last 
moment ofit. Already thy days of sicknefs and distrefs 
are come. Thou wilt pafs the rest of thy days in a sad 
servitude; and thou wilt die unknown. Fools will pafs 
without emotion near the tomb where thou wilt repose.— 
But when wilt thou repose? How many days poisoned 
with chagrin and melancholy await thee still ! Who knows 
even, if fate ia anger may not snatch thy lyre from thee? 
thy lyre, the last and sweetest consolation of thy life. .. 
Adieu, my friends! dont refuse me the last marks of 
friendfhip : grant me a few tears. 

Sweet, deceitful hope! Liberty which I have lost and 
which has cost me so many tears! Adieu. . . . 

Ye groves who hear my plaints, if ever a young man 
of’ sensibility comes to wander under your fhades, tell 
him (whiist your silence will have thrown him. into poetic 
reveries, and a secret emotion fhall have laid hold of his 
heart) tcl! him that a young man came also to repose and 
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weep in these places. . . . Othou who walkest with 
a slow pace, absorbed in deep thought, listen to the low 
voice that speaks to thee from afar. “ Ou that tender mofs 
which thou tramplest at present with thy foot, reposed, 
thought, and sighed, a young man, to whom nature had 
granted, as to thee, an upright tender soul, susceptible of 
the most sublime enthusiasm. If thou lovest virtue, thou 
art his friend: give him your regret. His life pafsed here 
jn silence and obscurity, as thou seest this rivulet flow. 
Now his spirit dwells in happier worlds.” Ah! when thou 
fhait occupy thyself with these thoughts, may a religious 
and compafsionate tear ruu slowly down thy cheek! 
may thy heart, sensible and big with sighs, rise !—Ah, 
mayest thou pofsefs his lyre and a better fortune ! 

In the mean time glide on ina gentie languor, OQ my 
hours! conduct soon this soul to the regions of bleised 
spirits, among whom Serena is ready to receive me. O 
death, wifhed for end of human miseries, come! 

But what voice rises in the bottom of my heart? . .. 
* Banifk the criminal wiihes of the impatience of mortals : 
thou complainest wretch, thou callest on death, and why 2” 
‘To behappy. . . . . It is the desire of nature !? 
, . « “ Itis too great for the earth. Mortal! beyond 
the tomb be happy; but on this side, be wise. Thou seest 
millions of thy fellows suffer, and dost thou think thyself 


; . = - Stive. cos 
alone worthy to be happy? Thou thait bese. Wait with 


patience. Let affliction correct thy heart. Cares are for 
yice. Suffer! Serena sees thee, and blefses thy suffer. 
ings.”” 

Immortal voice of my concience, I will obey thee; L 
with to feel and suffer my misiortune. Slavery reigns 
here below; liberty dwells in the regions of Serena. . 
. ._ I with to repose here, where the noise of a profane 


people troubles me not. O solitudes, receive me inte 
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your bosom, that your prefound calm may pafs into my 
soul! Here nature sleeps; all is calm except this spring 
which descends murmuring from the top of "that savage 
rock. I will not disturb this vast repose by criminal 
complaints; I will be silent, but I will fhed tears. Ah! 
without tears where fhould I find a mitigation of my sor. 
rows? Thus religious patience, peaceful in sadnefs, 
sits on a marble tomb, and supports the weight of 
grief ! 


= 
? 


wel” - aan 
By his last dispaches from Gothenburg, the Editor has 


received intelligence of some very important improvements 
there in domestic economy, chiefly respecting the saving 
of fuel in that northern climate. These are, 

1. an improved kiln for drying malt, &c. 

This kiln is so constructed as, 

x. Tosave a great proportion of fuel: as not much more 
than half the quantity that is usually required will per. 
form the same work. 

2. There is no pofsibility of setting it on fire ; so that 
all the houses connected with such a kiln are perfectly 
safe in this respect. 

3. The malt, or any thing else thus dried cannot be 
affected with the smoke of fuel in the smallest degree ; s0 
that it is a matter of indifference whether that fuel be peat 
er coal, or wood, or bruth of any kind; all of which may 
be used indiiferent!y. 

4. This kiln ts so constructed as to act at the same 
time 2: 1 kind of stove at pleasure duringcold weather, so 
as to pievent the cold from operating asa check to the 


progrefs of malting, Gc, in cold regious. 
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5. It also admits of being loaded and unloaded at a 
smaller expence than in buildings of the usual construc= 
tion. 

My informantsays this is not a mere theoretic idea ; for he 
hasseen it actually carriedin part into execution, where it 
has been found to answer perfectly, in as far as has been 
tried ; he has also seen the whole of the drawings, by 
means of which he understands the principle, and thinks 
when fully executed it is so simple as not to be liable to 
be put out of order, and must be very lasting; so that 
he conceives it to be a very material improvement. 

2. An improved baker’s oven. 

This is merely an extention of the principle applied a- 
bove, adapted to the form of an oven, and pofsefses all the 
advantages above stated ; vz, saving of fuel; preservati- 
on of the bread pure and uncontaminated either by the 
smoke or afhes of the fuel. It admits moreover of having 
the heat raised or moderated at pleasure, so as to adapt 
it precisely to the purpose required at the time. 

No contrivance, our informant thinks, has ever yet been 
evented equal to these two for drying all kinds of green 
vegetables, or evaporating moisture for any purpose in 
arts. In the kiln the evaporation can be carried un as 
slowly as may be wanted ; and it may be easily so construc- 
ted as either to have the benefit of the rays of the sun, or 
the thade, as may be most requisite ; and in the oven the 
exsiccation can be pufhed as far as can be necefsary for a- 
ny purpose. In both cases a contrivance is adopted for 
carrying off the damp air as it arises from the substances 


drying 


3. n economical chamber stove. 

This is merely an improvement of the chamber stove 
already in universal use in Sweden, which, he thinks, 
might be introduced with great propriety among the poor 
in Britain, where mach fuel is spent unnecefsarily. These 
VOL. XVil. z 
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are very elegantly formed of stone ware, for the apartments 
of the rich, and are an ornamental piece of furniture, 
But were the principle of this improvement explained, and 
illustrated by drawings, it could be constructed of brick 
at a small expence for the poorest cottage, so as to render 
these much more comfortable habitations than they are 
at present, with a very small consumption of fuel. 

Our informant adds that he has no doubt but the inven: 
ter would be ready to communicate the drawings of all 
the three to any person who enclined to purchase them, 


at a reasonable price. 


ae tt 


A NEW IMPROVEMENT InN THE Art Muitirary. 


Tue following paragraph lately appeared in the news 
papers. ‘* Theart of war has undergone a total change 


within these few years. Battles are no longer decided 
by horse and foot, but by artillery. the mounted artallery 
have, by their rapid movements, gained several important 
advantages tothe French. The Germans have adopted 
this improvement ; both Hefsians and Hanoverians have 
borse artillery with the army.” 

Few peuple know what is meant by the phrases mous- 
ted artillery and borse artillery, and therefore are at a lof 
to understand the purport of this paragraph. The follow. 
ing explanation will probably be acceptable to them. 

Several years ago a gentleman, a native of Scotland, 
fhe was neither traincd a matrofs, nor bred at the acade- 
tay of Woolwich] discovered an ingenious device by which 
he was enabled to remove the effects hitherto experienced 
from what has been called the recoi/ of cannon when fired. 
By this means a gun carrying a ball, not exceeding four 
‘pounds, can be fired upon a litter, supported between two 
thorses, without being kt down; and guns of a larget 
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size, without any whee! carriages, carried also ou a kind 


of litter, by a greater number of horses, can be ler down 
and fired on any ground, and quickly taken up again and 
carried off if need be. It is thesegpieces that are dgstin- 
guithed by the above terms. 

This invention was first offered to be discovered to the 
board of artillery in Britain many years ago; but altho’ 
the late general Roy, who had seen the experiments 
made with these guns, and understood the principle on 
which they were constructed, greatly approved of them, 
yet the noble duke at the head of the ordnance board 
persisted in rejecting them; because, in bis opinion, nobo- 
dy but a profe/s:ona/ man could understand the principles 
of artillery!!! 

The inventor was afterwards in France ; when he com- 
municated the secret to la Fayette, who grasped at it as 
a discovery of the utmost importance ia the art of war, to 
whoever fhould first avail themselves of it. From Fayette 
Dumourier, as 1 may say, inherited it ; and it was chiefly 
to this circumstance that he himself attributed the deci- 
sive victory he obtained at the battle of Jemappe, without 
which he was confident thatall his efforts would have proved 
vain. Every advantage the Frenchhave since gained in 
the field, the allies have been conscious could be ascribed 
to no other cause ; as the French trasps were in every 
other respect greatly interior to those opposed to them, 
Having gained pofsefsion of some of these kinds of artil- 
lery, the allies, it now appears, nave adopted them. It 
does not seem that Prince Covourg has thought they 
fhould be rejected though not inven'ed dy a projefsional 
man. And he will now be able io fight the French with 
their own weapons, and thus meet them on equal terms, 

This invention could be applied to some other uses, 
which, in the ves tason of . ays, if adepted, might 
probably prove in a very thort time decisive of the war. 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE, | 


2 yy TALE. ? 
me Continued from paget co nae 
VER since that time I have fre 
Thence I saw the stars enlighte raping br store . ra 
esi their fires, as ifthe fky and the city were only the moti 
en the moon poured her beamsupon the scene i inal 
— yt of the day. [ admired the anno epee “i 
pat ce silvered and covered with thades, which I saw ref ae 
great distance on the waters of the area I trave ry ageke. 
en ge silent quarters of the city which then pewter aa 
= “6 renee s5 srtemepit would have refused me a handf r 
" ad religion rendered me. Not being able th ol 
find the means of subsistence among the livitig, 1 on ht i aoe 
dead 5 went to the tombs to eat the wittnals o see ead 
es me the graves of the deceased. — oa 
n those places I loved to meditate. i 
city of peace: here power and ony Barn tn poo Msp - : 
tue are safe : here all the cares and’ fears of life are d ia od 
fears ot death are forgot. ‘his is the inn where the ma . te mop 
up his lodging for ever; and here the paria finds a pl omar pti 
During suck meditations, I despised the world, and - i ee 
thing to be desired. I considered the “ast, cham each _ — 
titude of stars were rising. Although their declinaiont we nip 
known to me, I perceived that they were connected ian ae a 
the human race, and that nature which had caused t . ae 
the relief of their wants,so many objects that the stereo 
no lefs attached to them those that fhe presents to rs ve? — a 
soul therefore ascended the fkies with the stars; ep srg oy 
began to join to their sweet and eternal icightnels her ne o rs 
lieved myself at the gates of heaven. But assoon as her pod enh a 
spires of the pagodas I vanifhed like a thade ; I went > coal 
myself far from men, in the fields, at the foot of a tree rome . a 
with their songs lulled me asleep.” ae 
* Sensible and unfortunate .man, said the Enaglith i 
very affecting. Believe me the most part of waeoheda onal 
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by night. After all nature has beauties belonging to the night, which 







"Mare not lefs charming than those of the day; a famous pvet, a coun- 
ryman of mine, has made them his sole theme in one of his works, 
But teil me, how did you find means io render yourself happy during 
the day.’ ‘ 
“I: was 'a good deal gained to be happy during the night, replied the 
Yelhj, Midian. Nature resembles a fine lady, who during the day exhibits the 
fours [mdeauties ot her tace only to the public, and who during the night un- 
main, fveils all her charms to her lover. But if solitude has its enjoyments, 
reo. (git has also its privations. ‘To the unfortunate, solitude seems a calm 
d the (harbour, whence he can view the pafsions of other men blow over 


without being disturbed by them; but while he congratulates him- 
if on his own unruffled tranquillity, time hurries him along its 


erty 
rolly current. We can never cast anchor in the river of life ; it carries a- 
| of ff long with equal rapidity, the man who struggles against the stream, 


as it does him who suffers himself to be carried along, the wise as 
well as the foolifh ; and both arrive at the end of their days, the 


the 
the one after having abused life, and the other without having known 
how to enjoy it. I did not with to be wiser than nature, nor to find 
the my happinefs beyond the limits fhe has prescribed to man. I wifhed 
vite above all things to gain a friend to whom I might communicate my 
the pleasures and my pains. 1 sought one long among my equals; but I 
kes found only persons actuated by envy. Meanwhile I found one, sen- 
e.” sible, grateful, faithful, and inaccefsible to prejudice ; indeed he was 
a not one of the human species,—it was this dog that you see, They 
ul. had exposed him, when a little whelp, at the corner of a street 
n where he was ready to die of hunger. I was touched with pity for 
of the poor creature; I reared him, he attached himself to me, and be- 
or came my inseparable companion.—That was not enough, I wanted a 
id friend more unhappy than a dog; one acquainted with all the evils 
ly of human society, and who might afsist me in supporting them; one, 
3 who fhould desire only the blefsings of nature, and with whom I 


might enjoy them. It is only by fheltering each other mutually, and 
uniting their branches, that two tender young trees sesist the storm. 
Providence crowned my desires in giving me a virtuous wife. It was 
in the source of my misfortunes that I found that of my heppinefs. 
“One night that! was at the burial place of the brahmins, I perceived 
by the light of the moon, a young female brahmin half covered with 
her yellow veil. At the sight of a woman of the Kindred of my ty- 
grate, I started back with horror ; but returned through compaision 
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when I observed how the was employed. She was setting a veisel, with 
some victuals, upon a hillock, which covered the athes of her mother, 
who had lately been burnt alive, along with the corpse ot her father, 
‘according to the practice of her cast; and fhe was burning insence 
‘there, to recal her fhade. The tears rufhed into my eyes at seeing a 
person more unhappy than myself, I said to myself, alas! I am 
bound with the bouds of infamy, but thou with those of glory. At least 
I live undisturbed at the foot of my precipice ; thou still tremblest on the 
verce of thine. The same destiny that hascarried offthy mother, threa. 
tens one day to carry off thee also.’ Thou hast received only one life, 
and thou must die two deaths. If thy own death does not cause thee 
go down tothe grave, that of thy hufband will drag thee thither 
though still alive. I was weeping, and the was weeping. Our eyes 
bathed in tears met each other, and spoke like those of the unfortu. 
mate; fhe turned away hers, wrapt herself in her veil, and retired: 

The fvllowing n:ght,I returned te the same place. She had set a 
greater store of provisions on her mother’stomh. She had judged that 
I stood in need of them ; and asthe brahmuns often poison the victuals 
they place.on the graves of the dead, to prevent the parias from eat- 
ing, to fhow me thatI needed be under no apprehension of danger 
an using her’s, fhe had brought fruits only. I was affected by this mark 
ef humanity ; and in orderto iestify the respect I bore to her filial offer. 
ing, instead of taking away her fruits I added flowers. ‘These were 
poppies, to exprefs the ihare I took in her grief. The following night 
I saw, with joy, that fhe had approved my homage ; the poppies were 
watered; and fhe had set at a little distance from the tomb a new bas. 
ket of fruits. Pity and gratitude gave me courage: yet not daring to 
speak to her as a paria, for fear of fhocking and displeasing her ; I at- 
tempted, asa man, to exprefs to her all the affection which fhe caused 
to spring up in my soul According to the practice of the Indies, to 
make myself understood, I borrowed the language of flowers, Tothe 
poppies I added marigolds *. The following night 1 found my pop. 
pies and marigolds well watered: The night after, I became still 
boider ; I added to the poppies and marigolds, sumach, which tannets 
use to dye their leather black, as the exprefsion of my humbie and 
unhappy palsion. Next morning after the dawn, I ran to the tomb; 
but I saw the sumach quite withered, for it had not been watered. 


* The same word signifies either marigold of care. 
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The following night tremblinz I put down a tulip; its red leaves and 
black heart exprefsed the fires which consumed mine. Next day ¥ 
found my tulip in the same state with the sumach. I was yreat!y dise 
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trefsed ; however on the morrow I brought a rose bud with its pr: kes, 
as the symbol of my hopes, accompanied with many fears. Bur what 
was my despair when with the first return of the eariy dawn, I saw 
my rose bud far from the tomb ! I thought I fhould have lost my reason« 
Whatever might happen I resolved to speak to her. Next nicht as 
soon as fhe appeared, I,.threw myself at her feet. But T was quite de- 
prived of the powers of utterance whi'e I presented my rose. Sie re- 
plied, “ Unfortunate man, thou talkest to me of love, whilst in « thort 
time I fhall be no more. Like my mother I must accompany to the 
funeral pile my hufband just now dead. He was advanced 10 years: 
Iwas wedded to him when a child: adieu ! retire and forget me: in 
three days nothing will remain of me but a little afhes.”” While speak- 
ing these words fhe sighed. For my part, pierced with grief, I said 
to her, ‘ Unhappy Brahminefs, nature has broken asunder the bandS 
that united thee to society ; break instantly those of superstitio~ also. 
You can do this by taking me ‘for your hufband.’ “ What, replied the 
weeping, fhould I escape death to live with thee in thy disgrace! Ahs 
ifthou lovest me, leave me to die.’’ * God forbid, cried I, that I fhould 
draw you from the evils into which you are about to plunse yourself> 
only to plunge you in mine: dear Brahminefs, let us flee to the 
depth of the forest, it is much safer to trust to tigers than to men. But 
that God in whom I trust, he will not forsake-us. Let us flee: love, 
the night, thy unhappy situation, thy innocence, every thing favour 
us. Let us make haste, unfortunate widow, aiready the funeral pile 
is preparing for thee, and thy dead hufband calls thee thither. Poor 
fallen vine, support thyself on me, I fhall be thy palm tree’ Here 
sighing fhe cast a look on her mother’s tomb, then towards heaven, 
and letting one of her hands fall into mine, with the other fhe todk 
my rose. Instantly I took hold of her arm, and we set out. I threw 
her veil into the Ganges, to make her relations think that the had 
drowned herself. We travelled several nights along the banks of the 
tiver, concealing ourselves in fields of rice by day. At last wearrivéd 
in this part of the country, which war had formerly laid waste. I 
pierced into the heart of this wood, where I built this hut, and plan 
ted'a little garden. We live here very happicy ; I revere my wife like 
the sun, and [ love her ike the moon. In this solitude we are to each 
ether all the world. We are indeed despised by the world, but as 
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we have a mutual esteem for each other, the praises I give her, of 
those I receive from her, seem sweeter than the applause of a nation,” 
Speaking these words he cast a look on his child in the cradle, anf 
another on his wife who was thedding tears of joy. 

To be continued. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Tae communication by Criticus is thankfully received ; and hall 
be inserted with the first convenience. It is rather longith. 

The same thing will apply to Allegorica, with this difference, that 
it is fhorter. 

The observations of a City Traveller, are also teceived. It would 
be well if all travellers would make as good use of their opportunities 
of observation. 

It is a great many months since W. E. sent notice that he was to 
transmit an efsay on a day specified ; the day is long since past. Lest 
it may have been sent and lost by the way, the Editor takes this mode 
of informing him that it has never come to his hand. It probably 
eiten happens-that the Editor is thus accused of neglecting correspon. 
dents without any blame on his part. 

The elegant translation of Lomonofsof’s beautiful oration on Petet 
the great is received, and fhall appear as soon as circumstances will 
permit. 

The Editor acknowledges with fhame on his part, that he had very 
inadvertently mislaid the first communication by H. E. having 
put it by till he fhould get an opportunity of making the necefsary in- 
quiries; which not having been able to do very soon, it entirelyjescap- 
ed his notice. His second favour is received. The seeds inclosed are 
not in the least of the nature of the Botany Bay plant which was mis- 
taken for a pine. Those sent were often brought trom India and Chi: 
na before Botany Bay was discovered. They are employed for the 
purpose of marking linens in the east Indies, and make a very durable 
black stain that does not burn the cloth. It is an object well wor. 
thy of farther illustration. 

It is amazing this fruit in quantities never fhould have been brought 
to Eutopé as an article of traffic, for it might certainly be applied ta 
seme valuable uses in arts. 


*,* The plate that accompanies this number is the fourth in the 
series of Rufsian fheep &c. and is described, Beg, vol. xvi, p. 312- 


Fig. 1 and 2, horns of egagrus, or wild goat. Fig. 3, born of the 
Siberian Ibex. 
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